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addresses six different global issues. The units are designed to 
provide students with knowledge and skills to address these major 
global issues actively. The unit presented in this document addresses 
the problens associated with the pollution and protection of the 
earth's marine resources. This document includes information to 
assist teachers in organizing and directing students in their 
activities. This teacher's guide includes a unit overview, 
instructions on how to collect information through letter writing 
(including addresses for appropriate organizations) , three claE sroom 
activities, a set of fact cards, instructions for & scavenger hunt, 
instructions for a geography activity, instructions for research and 
independent study, and materials for a youtii summit on the oceans. 
Additional materials included in this packet are a discussion and 
chart of instructional techniques and thinking skills used in the 
unit, a glossary of terms and a bibliography of 44 books, articles, 
other resources, and games or oceans issues. (CW) 
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Our Only Earth Series 



The Chinese ideograph for the word crisis is made up of iwo words; 
danger and opportunity. Cuircntly, there arc niany threatening global 
issues and diverse opinions as to how to address them. For example;, 
Noel Brown, director oif the United Nations Environmental Program, 
urges immediate action, stating that the earth has approximately 40OQ 
days before it is irreparably polluted. Another view, held by physicist 
and author F. David Peat, states that individuals need to learn to think 
systcmically and reflectively before taking action. 

It should be noted that the intent of the Our Only Earth materials 
is to provide students with knowledge and skills to actively address 
major global issues. We f'^l that exciting opponunities exist for 
resolving pressing social and environmental problems when students 
are educated about real-life issues, have the tools to address them, 
and have the desire to act to improve the lives of others and the health 
of the planet. 

Humanity and the environment have suffered greatly from our own 
insensitivity. To insure our survival and the survival of all forms of 
life, it is necessary to establish an ethical relationship with others and 
the planet we share. 

Our Only Earth is an integrated science, language arts, and social 
studies problem-solving program consisting of eight classroom activ- 
ities. Each of the units in the scries follows the same format. These 
activities can extend from one month of study to an on-going year- 
long process. Students enthusiastically embrace the lessons because 
the instructional strategics are so varied and appeal to learners of all 
ages and types. 

Students enjoy the Our Only Earth series also because real-life issues 
are addressed and solutions proposed. This program provides informa 
tion which is aimed at strengthening students' skills, enabling them to 
contribute positively to their world. 
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Introduction 



Introduction 



Both humanity and Mother Earth have suffered greatly from human 
insensiiivity. Not only arc we rapidly depicting the planet's resources 
and polluting its air, land« and water, wc also waste our fmanctal 
resources on destructive expenditures. Current global trcn^«! reveal 
the unhealthiness of our planet and our priorides: 

• According to Dr. Norman Myers, one species a day l^ 
becoming extinct This rate is expected to accclcratii u» one 
species every 15 minutes by the year 2000. 

• Myers also states that every year 40 million people die from 
starvation and hunger-related diseases, half of them children. 
This is equivalent to more than 300 jumbo jet crashes every 
day. 

• Tropical rain forests comprise only 8% of the earth's surface 
but contain 40% to 50% of all known species of life. Tropical 
forests play an important role in regulating global climate and 
provide an abundance of resources to all of humanity. Yet, 
according to Walter Corson, if present trends continue, most 
of tlie world's tropical forests will be gone by the year 2000. 

• Scientists predict that various forms of air pollution may cause 
global temperatures to rise, the oceans to expand and flood 
coastal lowlands, interrupting natural food chains, and cause 
widespread skin cancer among humans. 

• According to Lester Brown, in 1988 the world spent more 
than $100 million each hour on global military expenditures. 

• A 1988 article in Nature Scope explains that every year 
fourteen billion pounds of trash are dumped into the oceans. 
Oil spills, industrial waste, agricultural chemicals, and human 
pollution relentiessly choke our oceans and marine life. 
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These statistics are frightening and depressing. When we first began 
to develop this global education program, we were shocked at the 
dilapidating state of our planet We grew apprehensive over the 
increasing potential for devastation were these problems allowed 
to escalate. AU in all, the prospects seemed dioL Yet, in watching 
students tackle these monumental global issues — overwhelming to 
us — our hope was restored. Students, fourth through twelfth grade, 
once acquainted with this program, developed solid action plans 
addressing the major global challenges of today. 

A few of the students* recent solutions include: 

• creating an Animal Congress for animal rights. 

• drafting the Youth Declaration for the Future which requests 
diat governmental priority be given to global issues 

• writing letters protesting deforestation 

• adopting a humpback whale 

• developing church, school, and community forums 

• writing letters to newspapers about global concerns 

• picking up litter at parks and beaches 

Our fears were quelled by hope as students grew confident in their 
ability to make a difference in their world, for their world. A seventh 
grade girl named Emma Wilson stated: 

"These problems have been left to us. We are the ones who 
will make a difference. We are the future and we do care." 

Your students will also gain knowledge about a particular area 
of global concern; they will Icam a problem-solving process that 
addresses an issue of great magnitude and ideally, they will be roused 
to action. The legacy of a polluted environment with crippling social 
problems will be inherited by our students, who, with help from the 
Our Only Earth scries, will gain the knowledge, skills, and hopefully, 
the desire to appropriately care for our Earth. All kingdoms of life 
will benefit. 

Note: Sources for the facts mentioned on the previous page can be 
found in the bibliography. 
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Introduction 



Various Instructional 
Techniques 



Not only are the global topics tiiittly and important, but they will 
incite enthusiasm in your students. The activities, developed by 
award-winning teachers and field-tested by elementary and secondary 
students, are first and foremost FUN! Students will enjoy the dynamic 
and varied learning activities. You, as the instructor, will appreciate 
the care and thoroughness that went into the preparation of these 
lessons for use in your classroom. 

A variety of instructional strategies are used in classroom activities in 
order to appeal to all types of learners. Several concrete and exper- 
iential leaming processes engage the bodies, minds, and feelings of 
students. Kinesthetic, visual, and auditory functions arc stimulated to 
maximize the learning potential of each student. The lessons provide 
opportunities for them to work independentf y as well as cooperatively 
in small and large groups. Oitical and creative thinking skills arc 
incorporated into the activities to engage students in higher levels of 
thinking. A creative problem-solving stategy is implemented to help 
students approach the issues at hand. The chait on the following page 
depicts die variety of instructional strategies and higher level tiiinking 
skills which are included in Our Only Earth activities. 
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Introduction 



In addition to a variety of instructional strategies, the enclosed lessons 
also provide an integrated learning experience which incorporates 
science, language arts, social studies, and t'ainking skills. The follow- 
ing chart shows the integration between subject matter and lessons and 
activities of Our Only Earth: 



SCIENCE 




Overview 

Classroom Activities 
Fact Cards 
Scavenc^sfr Hunt 



- Research 



Overview 

^^^-i:::::::^-— - 1 '^tter writing 
LANGUAGE ARTS ■ ^^I]^]^^^ — Scavenger Hunt 

^"^^^^^^ii;^;;^^ Research 

^""^ Independent Study Contract 



SOCIAL STUDIES 




Overview 

Classroom Activities 
Fact Cards 
Scavenger Hunt 
Research 
Map Activity 



THINKING SKILLS 




Overview 
Scavenger Hunt 
Research 

Youth Summlt--all processes 
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The Sequence of Our Only Earth 



Our Only Earth has been carefully structured for both the student 
and the teacher. Study of the global problem begins with a brief 
survey, foUowed by in-depth information and independent research, 
cuhninating with a problem-solving process where students conduct 
their own Youth Summit At the Summit, the students search for 
soludons and create action plans to approach the global issues. 

In the Tcache;:'s Guide, you'll note e/:planations for each student 
activity. The lessons in Our Only Earth are intended to be used as 
guidelines. Your creativity is encouraged, so please use these mate- 
rials as a springboard for developing your own classroom activities. 



The Overview 



The students begin with an Overview of the issue. The Overview 
serves as a quick appraisal of the global issue and discloses important 
facts as to WHY this topic is worthy of study. Since the Overview 
sh? ies poignant information, the students often become emotionally 
engaged in the topic. If students feel overwhelmed or fearful, as we 
initially did, reinforce the point of studying this issue— to improve 
environmental or social conditions. To do tiiis, it is necessary to be 
informed 



Letter Writing 



Next, students will write letters to organisations requesting informa- 
tion about the particular global problem at hand This activity serves 
two main purposes: to introduce students to formal letter writing, and 
to provide them with up-to-date information on the topic. 
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Classroom Activities 



Students, as a class, will then have hands-on experience to personally 
explore aspects of the global issue. BccauLi of this experiential nature 
of these activities, the students should be motivated to study further for 
the next activity. 



Nothing But The Facts! 



This is a cooperative and accelerated learning activity that teaches 
facts and information about global problems. Students are divided 
into small groups. Everyone receives a fact card and teaches the three 
facts on the card to their group. Next, tiie group prepares a dynamic 
mini-presenation to teach their facts '.o the whole class. When tiiis 
lesson is complete, the students will have learned a wealth of 
information about their global challenge. 



Scavenger Hunt 



Pxepaic for your students to go wild with excitement over this activity! 
The students will be gathering additional information on their topic 
through a scavenger hunt mctiiod. Again, the students \^ill woric in 
small groups and tiien share die data they have gatiiercd with die 
whole class. 



Where In The World ? 



This is an enjoyable map activity. Students locate acute problem spots 
on a world map, pinpomt die coordinates, and identify the regional 
areas involved. 



Research and Independent Study Contract 



Now that your students have gathered an abuiidance of information, 
they are ready to identify one aspect of the problem and pursue it 
through independent research. To help facilitate this individualized 
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research, each student will complete a contract You will tlien be able 
to log each student's progress, as well as help your class move towards 
the most valuable type of educational experience — self-directed 
learning. 



The Youth Summit 



Here the students will actively meet in groups to share what they have 
learned, to decide upon a specific problem they war t to solve, and to 
create a plan of action. This problem-solving process is the highlight of 
the entire unit. At the Summit, students are asked to make positive 
contributions to the world. Activating the students' plans may, for 
some, take a short period of time, or in other cases, depending on the 
particular commitment, may take longer. 

As your students progress through Our Only Earth, you will undoubt- 
edly notice many significant attitude changes. They grow aware of 
the delicate global environment we live in. They develop a sense of 
responsibility towards others. Often there is a commitment to become 
a caretaker for die planet. Here is what some students have to say after 
participating in Our Only Earth Programs: 

"We are the ones doing this to ourselves and we can learn to stop." 

Sue Ann Martin, age 1 1 

"I learned that I am not the only one out there who cares and that I 
have something to do for this polluted but wonderful world." 

Misty Vichitnand, age 12 

"After studying these problems, I learned to be more caring for the 
world. I see that we can be world changers." 

Jason Schmidt, age 9 



Note: As you photocopy activities for your students, remember that 
copier paper can be recycled too! 
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Teacher Information 




The Overview 



Suggested Activities for the 
Global Issue Overview 



(approximate time: Ihour) 

The Overview contains interesting information on your global challenge 
and will ready students for more in-depth information. The intent of the 
Overview is to provide your class with a quick survey of the main 
issues while piquing their curiosity and their desire to leam more. 

One way to introduce smdents to the Overview is to first have them 
quickly brainstorm what they already know about the topic. They can 
do this individually or as a group. You may want to list or chart their 
inform idon on the blackboard. Another option would be to list the 
information on an overhead sheet or on a piece of butcher paper so that 
students can refer back to their original suggestions and then add new 
information when needed- 

Copies of the Overview are distributed after the discussion. Suggest 
your class read silently through the material once to pick up general 
information. For the second reading, have students note at least three 
facts that are particularly interesting to them. Ask the smdents to 
prepare to teach these three facts to a small group of students or to the 
whole class. Suggest they make visuals, a riddle, or a short poem to 
help teach the others. Give the students about fifteen minutes to 
prepare. 

After the students have shared their three facts, ask the class for 
additional questions they might have about the global issue. You may 
want to suggest they consider questions asking who, what, where, 
when, why and how. As the students begin to share their questions, 
you may want to list them on the board or on a piece of butcher paper 
for fimire reference. Later, as the students progress through their 
studies, they may want to note answers they have found to their 
questions. 
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Overview of the Ocean Crisis 



Oceans cover nearly three-fourths of the Earth's surface. Ours 
is actually a planet of oceans. There are three major oceans 
and several smaller seas, bays, and other connected bodies of 
waters. However, there is really only one world ocean because 
the individual ones all interconnect. 

All life began In the oceans. The very first single-celled organ- 
isms which developed millions of years ago were very similar to 
ones still living in our oceans today. But over millions of years 
many other fomis of marine life developed as well. There are 
thousands of varieties of fish, shellfish, marine mammals, such 
as whales, dolphins, and seals, plants, such as seaweeds and 
algae, and a host of other living things. The ocean is filled with 
life, but today much of that life is in danger. 

Life on land Is dependent upon life in the oceans. We depend 
on the oceans for much of our food. Some scientists predict 
that in the future we will look to the oceans as an even greater 
source of food. Minerals are mined from the seas. In some 
places, ocean water Is desalinated for drinking and Inigation. 
The oceans are a highway of commerce and communication for 
trading ships, passenger ships, and recreational boats traveling 
the woHd. The oceans are a source of scientific exploration and 
discovery. Also, humanity has used the oceans as a dumping 
ground for sewage, garbage, oil. industrial waste, agricultural 
runoff, incineration, radioactive byproducts, and discarded fish- 
ing nets, plastics, and general trash. The oceans, the womb of 
life, are now damaged by human activities. 

Protection of our oceans and coastlines is a fundamental 
concem at this time because they are so seriously polluted. 
Some of the activities that have been harmful to oceans and 
marine life include the following: 

• Commercial fishing flecits rapidly deplete populations 
of many species of fish for human consumption without 
a thought to restocking, fid the same time, their nets 
catch marine mammals and other fish which perish 
and are thrown back into the water. 
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Student Activity 



• Toxic chemicals from industry and agriculture find their 
way into coastal waters from mnoff, acid rain, and 
straight dumping. This waste kills shoreline plants, 
contaminates edible fish, and destroys the ecological 
balance of the shallow, sensitive shorelines. 

• Oil tankers spill huge amounts of oil into the oceans, 
sometimes accidentally, but most often intentionally, as 
they flush thousands of gallons of oil into the seas to 
clean their tanks. 

• Offshore oil drilling and mining damage the shorelines 
in ever increasing amounts. 

• Whales, dolphins, and sea turtles are slaughtered for 
human use. Many species are now officially 
endangered. 

• Incineration, the burning of waste at sea, puts extremely 
hazardous toxins into the ocean which deform, contam- 
inate, and kili many species of marine life. 

Unfortunately, the list goes on. Humanity is the cause of too 
many of the oceans* problems. 

For that reason, we must come to the rescue. The oceans are 
capable of cleansing themselves, but only up to a point. How- 
ever, that point has been reached and passed. Every nation in 
the world must be educated about the dangers threatening our 
oceans. Global action must be taken to seek and implement 
solutions to ocean pollution and other problems. Humanity 
is the cause of these problems but humanity can also be the 
solution. By learning more about the ocean crisis, you can play 
an important role in helping save our oceans and the millions 
of plants and animals living in them. In order for our lives to 
continue in a healthy way on this planet we need healthy 
oceans. 
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Letter 
Writing 



Writing to Organizations 
for Information 



(approximate time: Ihour) 

In order to gather current infonnation on the global challenge, you will 
want to initiate a letter-writing activity to various organizations at the 
beginning of the unit It often takes four to six weeks to receive 
information. However, the wait is well worth it, as the materials will 
provide relevant and up-to-date information. For a quicker response, 
depending upon your locality, you can also call organizations and ask 
them to send informadon. 

To intxxxiuce this letter-writing acdvity, ask the class to consider 
questions they have about the issue at hand. Explain that writing 
letters to public and private organizations is an effective way of 
gathering informadon on a topic where data is continually changing. 

Begin by providing students with copies of "Organization . to Write to 
for Information." Brainstorm with them about what elements to 
include in a letter that requests information. A ssign groups, pairs, or 
individual students to contact an organization. You may want to 
suggest that they create an outline before writing. It's important for 
smdents to be specific in tiieir requests for materials. Depending upon 
die age and ability level of your students, you may wish to format a 
sample letter. 

Expect an abundance of information from these organizations. 
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Organizations to Write to for 
Information on tlie Ocean Crisis 



AMERICAN CETACEAN SOCIETY 

P.O. Box 2639 

San Pedro, CA 90731 

(213) 548-6279 

COUNCIL ON OCEAN LAW 
1709 New Yorit Avenue. N.W.. 7th Fl. 
Washington, DC 20006 
(202) 347-3766 

DEFENDERS OF WILDLIFE 
1244 19th Street. N.W. 
Washington, DC 20036 
(202) 659-9510 

GLOBAL TOMORROW COALITION 
1325 G Street. N.W., Suite 915 
Washington, DC 20005-3104 
(202)628-4016 

NATIONAL WILDLIFE FEDERATION 
1400 16th Street. N.W. 
Washington, DC 20036-2266 
(202) 797-6800 

OCEANIC ALLIANCE 
Fort Mason Center. BulWing E 
San Francisco, CA 94123 
(415) 441-5970 

OCEANIC SOCIETY 
218 D Street, S.fc. 
Washington. DC 20003 
(202) 544-2600 

POPULATION-ENVIRONMENT BALANCE 
1325 G Street. N.W.. Suite 1003 
Washington, DC 20005 
(202) 879-3000 

WORLD RESOURCES INSTITUTE 
1709 New York Avenue, N.W.. Suite 700 
Washington, DC 20006 
(202) 638-6300 

Uo\9: Because these organizations may move before our annual Spring 
update, please see the Encyciopedia of Associations for the nnost current 
addresses. 
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Classroom 
Activities: 



Understanding the Ocean Crisis 



In order to help students better understand ocean problems, you may 
want to do one or more of the following activities with your class: 



!• A Miniature Oil Spill 



Materials Needed: 

• 1 plastic mb 

• about one-half cup of used motor oil 

• various absorbant materials 

• choice of liquid storage containers 

The purpose of this activity is to acquaint students with the 
complexities of cleaning up an oil spill. Begin by having them 
examine the clean water, comment upon its appearance and its 
possible uses (drinking, washing, cooking, etc.). Next show the ji the 
oil. Any oil can be used. Old motor oil is dramatic because of its 
dirty appearance and it is easiest to sec. However, even cooking oil 
can be used because any oil will float and spread out to cover the 
surface of a container of wat(^. (In fact, oil spilled on water can 
theoretically spread out until it is only one molecule thick. Because of 
ocean currents, wind, and land formations, it is usually thwarted, but 
one large oil spill could cover millions of square ooiles.) 

Aftex' "spilBng** the oil into the water, the students are to determine 
how to clean the water of the oil. In addition to this activity, the 
smdents can write to different organizations such as the EPA, the U.S. 
Coast Guard, or major oil companies, Exxon, to find out how such 
clean-up is actually conducted. 
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20 Teacher Information 



Finally, the students must dctcnnine how they will dispose of their 
"experiment" They now have polluted waicr which would not be 
wise to pour down the drain. Can it be dumped outside? Should it 
be put in a container? Some phone calls to local environmental 
organizations or county or state officials will lead to a solution. 



2* The Oceans Game 



Materials Needed: 

• Tagboard 

• rulers 

• brads 

• markers 

• world map or globe 

The purposes of creating this board game arc to learn about the loca- 
tion and names of the world's oceans and to find out what some of the 
problems arc and where they exist. Students should begin by making a 
"rough draft" of their game so that the final copy on tagboard will not 
require erasures. 

To start, have students draw a winding path through the oceans on a 
world map. The path should be divided into one inch sections along 
which the players will move. Playing pieces can be "boats" (beans, 
pennies, etc.) which follow the path through the world's oceans. Along 
the way, the players can meet obstacles (floating drift nets, an oil slick, 
floating garbage) which cause them to lose a turn, go back 5 spaces and 
so on. Or they can run into helpers (clean-up crews, environmental 
scientists, recycling organizations) which cause them to gain extra 
points, draw a good luck card, take an extra mm. and so forth. 

Play can progress by shaking dice, drawing cards (snident made), or 
a spinner. A spinner can be built right onto the game board with a 
caridboard arrow and a brad. All sorts of cards can be used such as 
the Qiance or Cooomunity Chest type of cards found in the game 
Monopoly. 

The winner can be the first one to get around the board, the first one 
to get one hundred (1(X)) clean-up the environment chips or points, 
the first one to accomplish five tasks, such as cleaning up an oil-spill, 
saving a whale, etc. Let the students make die game. One suggestion: 
usually the simpler the games are, the better they work. 
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3. Global Ocean Conference Simulation 



The object of this simulation is to familiarize students with issues 
related to the ocean crisis. Because the world's oceans are "unowned," 
international waters, tliere is litde regulating or monitoring of this 
massive area. Byroleplayii ^representatives of different countries 
and different special interest groups, the smdents will gain a valuable 
perspective needed to resolve many ocean problems. In the process, 
they will also address many of the impoitant problems and issues 
related to the crisis. 

Begin by creating a scenario: the world's oceans arc becoming polluted, 
their inhabitants (fish, mammals, plants, etc.) are endangered and dying, 
ocean resources are rapidly diminishing, and not enough is being done 
to reverse these problems. A global conference has been called with 
representatives &om many nadons and other interest groups to address 
the problems. The students will participate in this c^jnference because 
a representative of each nadon or group has been summoned 

Depending upon the number of students and their ages, the teacher 
can create a global ocean conference tailored to each classroom. 
The teacher may want to limit the participants only to major polluting 
nadons (U.S., Soviet Union, Japan, Brazil, etc.) although nearly every 
nadon in the world contributes to ocean poUudon in some way. 

The teacher may want to add environmental groups, such as Greenpeace, 
which are active in stopping ocean problems. The teacher may also 
decide to send representatives from the ocean itself: a whale or dolphin 
to represent the mammals, a shark to represent the fish, a representative 
from the seaweed family or the coral family, or just one participant for 
all the ocean populations. 

The structure of the conference is to be determined by each teacher. It 
could be an open forum where everyone can speak. There may be one 
representative from each countiy who goes back and forth between his 
group (for advice) and the summit table. It could take place in one 
period or reconvene over a period of days. Tbcy could address specific 
ocean problems (drift nets, oil spills, incineration, dumping) or focus 
on policies and strategies for regulation and control of the oceans in 
general (setting up an international ocean government, having different 
countries oversee different areas of the ocean, etc.) 
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Some specific questions that can be addressed are: 
Should driftnets be ^-^gal? 

How far should each nadon's jurisdiction in u A ocean extend? 

Who should monitor intemadonal waters? 

Should dumping or incineiafion be allowed in international waters? 

Should killing of whales be legal? 

Who should have fishing rights in the oceans? 

Students should set goals, create practical strategics, and infonn others 
about their Global Ocean Conference and its results. 
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Fact Cards 



Cooperative Learning 
With Fact Cards 



On the following pages you will find fact cards about your global 
issue. What follows is a description of a cooperative learning activity 
that will, in one or two hours, introduce your students to a number of 
facts. Not only will the smdents cooperatively leam from ea-h other, 
they will be exposed to a vast amount of material from this activit)'. 

You will note that there arc four categories of fact cards, each category 
with a total of eight cards, 32 in all. Divide your class into four groups 
of approximately eight students in each, or if you'd rather, divide them 
into approximately eight groups of four students each. Each group is 
then assigned one of the four categories to study. 

After the categories arc assigned and the student groups are physically 
arranged, each group then receives cards from one of the four 
categories. Each student takes one card which contains three facts. 
Students are then responsible for completing the following activities: 



• Read the three facts on the cards, (approx. 5 minutes) 

• Teach group members their three facts, (approx. 5-10 minutes) 

• Lcam the facts from the other group members, 
(approx. 5-10 minutes) 

• Decide, as a group, on 8-14 facts to teach the rest of the class 
by preparing a class presentation, (approx. 20-30 minutes) 

• Teach the group's facts to the other groups in the classroom so 
that all may leam from each oAcr. (approx. 30-60 minutes) 
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When the students are teaching their facts to their own group and then 
to the rest of the class, they should be encouraged to be creative and 
interesting in their instruction. Inform the students that tliey can teach 
with the following oiethods: 

• visuals, charts, diagrams 
f( poems, songs, or stories 

• role play, games, or skits 

e que£tion-and-answer or riddle formats 

• charades 

• invent their own creative teaching strategies 

Suggest to the students that they teach in ways that enable others to 
really learn the information, not just listen and forget! 

When students are placed into their groups, some may wish to smdy 
another category. You can explain that when the activity is completed, 
everyone in the class will have learned about ALL of the topics. So 
even if they don't have their first choice, they will still have an 
opportunity to leam what interests them. 



Age and Class Size Adjustment 



It is easy to adjust the fact-card activity to fit a variety of age groups 
as wcU as a larger or smaller number of students. For fourth- through 
sixth-grade students, you may want to have them leam only one or two 
facts per card, then each group could teach /ewer facts to the entire 
class. If you have fewer than 32 students, ask for volunteers who are 
willing to leam more than one card 



Evaluation of the Activity 



Evaluation can occur in a ve^ety of ways throughout this activity. 
Obsemng how students teach one another will indicate what was 
learned individually. Having the students list, draw, orreenact 
what they gleaned from their classmates will also demonstrate their 
knowledge. At the end of the presentations, you may want to ask 
students to list on paper at least ten facts they have learned. 
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Nothing but the Facts 
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OCEAN POLLUTION 
GENERAL INFORMAriON: 

1 . Almost three fourths of the earth's surface is covered 
by oceans. Even though the oceans have different 
names, all of them are connected, fomiing one world 
ocean. They ail meet around Antarctica. 

2. The three great oceans of the world in order of size 
are: the Pacific Ocean, the Atlantic Ocean, and the 
Indian Ocean. 

3. Each ocean contains smaller bodies of water which 
are called seas, bays, and gulfs. The Mediterranean 
Sea, the Caribbean Sea, and the North Sea are some of 
the largest seas. The Gulf of Mexico Is one of the largest 
gulfs. San Francisco Bay Is one example of a large bay. 



OCEAN POLLUTION 
GENERAL INFORMATION: 

1. The oceans are where life began. The first organisms 
to exist were single-celled algae and bacteria very much 
like those that live In the oceans today. 

2. The oceans are just as diverse as the land. There 
are millions of varieties of plants and animals and many 
different marine habitats. The oceans also contain many 
natural resources useful to man, including food, minerals, 
and energy. 

3. If the Icecaps around Antarctica and Greenland 
should melt, the oceans of the worid would rise about 
200 feet. This would put New Yotk City under water with 
only the tops of the tallest buildings above water. 

er|c P ^ 
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OCEAN POLLUTION 
GENERAL INFORMATION: 

1 . The coastal fringes of the world's oceans contain the 
greatest variety of plants and animals and are also the 
most delicate zones in the ocean. 

2. These shaiiow coastal waters are th& statural habitats 
for many shore birds and marine mammals such as seals 
and otters. 

3. Man depends uoon the rich coastal fishing grounds for 
the harvest of fish, shellfish and crustaceans. Most of 
our fish farms are also along the coasts. 

I 



OCEAN POLLUTION 
GENERAL INFORMATION: 

1 . For the past 150 years man has been producing 
artificial chemicals which are new to the earth. Today 
Industrial countries produce m.ore than 70,000 chemicals. 

2 Many of these new chemicals are mhke anything 
In nature and they do not break down in water. 

3. These chemicals often end up in :he oceans and some 
are very toxic or poisonous to marine animals and plants. 



Student Activity 



OCEAN POLLUTION 
GENERAL INFORMATION: 

1. Human activities from growing cities, industry, and 
agriculture pose major tlireats to our oceans. At least 
83% of all marine pollution comes from land-based, 
human activities. 

2. The oceans have become a dumping ground for many 
of the pollutants being produced. Research shows that 
no marine mammal anywhere in the world is free of toxic 
pollutants. 

3. Polychlorinated biphenyls (PCBs), DDT (a pesticide), 
and dioxins are manmade, industrial chemicals that have 
spread throughout the v/orld's oceans. 



OCEAN POLLiJTION 
GENERAL INFORMATION: 

1 . The chemicals which are harmful to the oceans are most- 
ly used In industry. They are used for such things as fuel, 
plastics, bleaches and solvents. These industrial wastes 
are toxic and stay in the environment for a long time. 

2. Many of the harmful chemicals are used In agriculture 
as fertilizers, pesticides, insecticides and fungicides. 

3. Another source of ocean pollution caused by humans 
is the production and disposal of heavy metals tike lead, 
mercury, copper, and zinc from industrial processes. 
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OCEAN POLLUTION 
GENERAL INFORMATION: 

1 . For many years, man thought that diluting dangerous 
chemicals in water was a safe way to get rid of them. 

2. Since marine wildlife began to decline and diseases 
appeared in marine animals and humans, scientists 
began to realize the effects of many chemicals. 

3. The oceans do have some ability to cleanse them- 
selves but today man pours so many pollutants and 
garbage into the oceans that they are no longer self- 
cleaning. 



OCEAN POLLUTION 
GENERAL INFORMATION: 

1 . Pollutants have the ability to travel far from their origi- 
nal source. They travel through the air, through the land, 
and even through the ocean itself. 

2. Pollutants in the atmosphere are blown by the wind 
over the oceans and fall in the fonn of acid rain. Acid 
rain can fall hundreds of miles from its original source 
thus polluting large areas of the Earth's surface. 

3. Pollutants in the ground travel into the oceans through 
underground water or as runoff into streams and rivers. 
Once in the ocean, underwater ctirrents and turbulence 
far below the surface can move contaminants over a 
broad area. 
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OCEAN POLLUTION 
CAUSES & CONCERNS: 

1 . Citle& are one of the main causes of ocean pollution. 
Overflowing sewers in large urban areas often spill 
raw sewage Into the sea. Garbage from large cities is 
collected and sometimes dumped directly into the sea. 

2. Toxic runoff water in farming areas includes fertilizers, 
pesticides, herbicides arid topsoil which are carried Into 
streams and rivers and then empty Into the oceans con- 
taminating the coastal waters. 

3. Motor oil from highways and parking lots, animal 
manure from farms, and untreated garbage which backs 
up In sewer systems, all find their way Into the ocean as 
runoff from the land. 



OCEAN POLLUTION 
CAUSES & CONCERNS: 

1. Poorly planned harvesting of many marine species for 
human consumption has vastly decreased these popula- 
tions. Numerous varieties of fish are no longer readily 
available to commercial flshemien. 

2. Fish and shellfish often eat toxic algae which has 
been contaminated by add rain, PCBs, and heavy metals 
like lead and mercury. When this occurs, the fish and 
shellfish are inedible for humans. 

3. Beaches in some places are unuseable due to trash, 
chemicals and sewage floating onto shore. Disposal 
from hospitals which has been dumped at sea has drifted 
into some beaches exposing swimmers to such things as 
hepatitis and AIDS. 
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OCEAN POLLUTION 
CAUSES & CONCERNS: 

1 . Recreational boaters, fishermen. Navy ships, 
commercial freighters and ocean liners dump their 
garbage overi)oard. 

2. Barges hauling urtjan garbage, Industrial byproducts, 
and toxic wastes take their loads out to sea and dump 
them directly into the water. Sludge, the slushy mud 
created by sewage treatment, is dumped from barges 
directly into the ocean in many places. 

3. Oil tankers are responsible for both accidental and 
deliberate oil spills which spread for many miles, killing 
many types of marine life. 



OCEAN POLLUTION 
CAUSES & CONCERNS: 

1 . About six million tons of oil enter the oceans each 
year from oil production, transport and natural seepage. 
That amou'it has been increasing with major oil spills in 
recent vears. 

2. Over half the oil In the oceans Is from deliberate 
discharge from oil tankers or carelessness, such as 
pouring used motor oil into drainage systems. 

3. Oil refineries located along coasts cSscharge 200,000 
tons of oil each year from accidental oil loss and seepage. 
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OCEAN POLLUTION 
CAUSES & CONCERNS: 

1 . Much of the waste dumped overtxjard from ships and 
small boats Includes plastics which kill millions of sea 
birds, mammals, and fish every year. Approximately 
700,000 plastic containers are dumped into the ocean 
each day. 

2. Many animals get their heads stuck in plastic six-pack 
holders from soda pop or beer. The plastic becomes so 
tight they cannot swallow, so they die. 

3. Thousands of :ons of ftshing nets which are discarded 
each year sntanQle many sea birds and animals. The sea 
life choke or starve to death in the nets or fishing lines. 



OCEAN POLLUTION 
CAUSES & CONCERNS: 

1 . Huge amounts of sediment deposited along coastal 
waters are of criticai environmental concern. Major 
causes of sedimentation are deforestation, construction, 
diking, filling, dumping, and offshore mining and drilling. 

2. Deforestation of the tropical rain forests is the most 
critical cause of sedimentation. The denuded land left by 
clearcutting cannot hokf its topsoit which is washed by 
rain into streams and rivers. 

3. Deposits of sediment at the mouths of rivers, in bays 
and estuaries are destroying marine plants and animals 
by burying them and by blocking sunlight. 
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OCEAN POLLUTION 
CAUSES & CONCERNS: 

1 . Red tides and brown tides are caused by rapid growth 
of afgae feeding on manufactured fertiilzers and other 
chemicals coming Into the oceans from agricuiturai and 
industrial runoff. 

2. Algae can grow so rapidly that it becomes thiols 
enough to block sunlight to plants underneath. These 
plants eventually die from lack of sunlight. 

3. When large amounts of algae die, they decay. This 
decaying uses up so much oxygen that many sea crea* 
tures in the area do not have enough oxygen to survive. 



OCEAN POLLUTION 
CAUSES & CONCERNS: 

1 . Another dangerous form of water pollution is radio- 
activity from nuclear power plants, weapon tests, and 
dumping of radioactive waste. 

2. Certain radioactive elements which are being dumped 
into our oceans can cause cancer to marine life as well 
as to humans who cons ime it. 

3. Radioactive waste in steel containers on the ocean 
f k}or Is only safe for a limited time. Corrosion to the 
containers and turbulence from deep sea "storms* 
eventually will cause them to deteriorate and leak 
their contents. 
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OCEAN POLLUTION 
GEOGRAPHY: 

1 . The chemical Industry In the United States is respon- 
sible for the largest amount of toxic pollution reaching the 
coastal waters of North America and the oceans of the 
world. 

2. Along the east coast of the U.S. and Canada, ocean 
pollution has reached some of the highest levels any- 
where. For example, the highest pesticide levels found 
in any marine mammal have been found in harbor seals 
along the east coast. 

3. Flshenrien along the east coast have been hauling up 
lobsters and crabs with large holes in their shells and fish 
with rotted fins and lesions caused by toxic chemicals in 
the oceans. 





OCEAN POLLUTION 
GEOGRAPHY: 

1 . Patches of water that have been almost totally 
depleted of oxygen because of pollution are called 
"dead zones* and proliferate in the Atlantic Ocean along 
the east coast of the U.S., throughout the Mediten-anean 
Sea and the Pacific Ocean around Japan. 

2. Shellfish beds along the east and west coasts of the 
United States and in the Quif of Mexico close frequently 
because of pollution which makes the shellfish too 
contaminated to eat. 

3. In the Antarctic, DDT (a pesticide) has been dis- 
covered in the fat of penguins living there. This is 
thousands of miles from the source of the DDT. 
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OCEAN POLLUTION 
GEOGRAPHY: 

1 . San Francisco Bay is contaminated with lead, mercury, 
copper, nickel, cadmium and other heavy metals. The 
rate of increase of toxic discharges is over 2C% per year. 

2. Around Los Angeles and Santa Monica Bay. urban 
mnoff and overflow from sewage treatment plants have 
almost destroyed local marine ecosystems. 

3. Skin divers are prohibited from swimming off Point 
Loma, a popular area near San Diego, because of the risk 
of bacterial infection from sewage contamination in the 
area. Beaches have also closed in polluted areas from 
Maine to Florida 



OCEAN POLLUTION 
GEOGRAPHY: 

1 . Japan relies upon the oceans for 60% of its animal 
protein supply compared to a global average of 15%. 

fn the early 1950's, many people in Japan were poisoned 
by eating tuna with high concentrations of mercuiy in 
their tissues, 

2. The Soviet Union draws more and more of its protein 
supply from the oceans. The average Soviet citizen 
today eats twice as much fish as an average Amerfcan. 

3. Overfishing by America.! and European fishennen has 
caused a drastic decline In stocks of herring, cod, halibut, 
haddock, and other commercially important fish species 
in the North Atlantic. 
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OCEAN POLLUTION 
GEOGRAPHY: 

1 . The world's fishing fleets are dominated by a few 
nations with enormous^ technoiogicaily efficient ships 
which are capable of massive harvests. 

2. Japan, the Soviet Union, the United States, and 
several Northern European countries have major fishing 
operations in evety ocean. Their nets are sometimes 
hundreds of miles long. 

3. Harvests of virtually every type of commercially caught 
fish in the world have declined over the past ten years 
due to overfishing in every ocean around the globe. 



OCEAN POLLUTION 
GEOGRAPHY: 

1 . Most pulp mills cun'ently use chlorine bleaching to 
whiten their paper. This releases harmful chemicals 
called dioxins into the water. Dioxins froio pulp mills are 
polluting the oceans in many countries around the world. 

2. Canada and the United States are the world's major 
paper makers and producers of Industrial chlonne 
pollution. 

3. Safe alternatives where oxygen is used in place of 
chlorine for paper production are cun'ently in use in 
Sweden, Germany and Japan. 
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OCEAN POLLUTION 
GEOGRAPHY: 

1 . Marine mammals are endangered in every ocean on 
the Earth. This Includes whales, dolphins, porpoises, 
seals, sea otters, manatees, walruses, and sea Hons. 

2. Japan, Russia, and other countries are still respon- 
sible for the deaths of many whales because of commer- 
cial whaling. The majority of spedes of whales are now 
endangered. The blue whale may be extinct. 

3. Millions of dolphins and porpoises die each year when 
they are accidentally caught In fish nets in the Pacific and 
Indian Oceans. Some of these nets are operational and 
some are abandoned ones that simply drift for years. 



OCEAN POLLUTION 
GEOGRAPHY: 

1 . The waters of the world's oceans all mix together. The 
global circulation of ocean cun^ents means that no part of 
the ocean is free of pollution. 

2. Pollution "hotspots" (coastal areas close to large 
Industrial areas and regions of high population) create 
pollution that can be carried to every part of the Earth 
because of these currrents. 

3. Oil tanker routes cover the globe although most of their 
accidents occur along congested roiites near the coasts. 
Spilled oil can drift wherever ocean currents carry it. 



Student Activity 



OCEAN POLLUTION 
SOLUTIONS: 

1 . Since humans have caused the problem of ocean 
pollution, K will be up to us to solve it. Preventing 
pollution, rather than curing it, is the most important 
requirement to save our oceans. 

2. Industries must learn to recycle their waste and develop 
new products to prevent ocean pollution. Harmful chemi- 
cals must be replaced rather than "treated" in order to 
make the oceans safe. Again, we need to prevent ocean 
pollution rather than cure it. 

3. Action must be taken at three levels: Internationally, 
regionally or nationally, and locally. Countries must 
cooperate with each other to work on these problems. And 
individual citizens must take action in their communities to 
address the problems of ocean pollution. 



OCEAN POLLUTION 
SOLUTIONS: 

1 . International agreements are being created to diminish 
plastics In the oceans, although not ail nations agree to 
participate. 

2. in 1988, 33 nations signed an agreement that makes 
it Illegal to dump plastic debrfs In the ocean. The United 
States government has made it Itiegal for boats from any 
country to dump plastics into U.S. waters. 

3. One long range solution to the plastics problem would 
be to develop replacement products made out of biode- 
gradable materials. Wood products that can be used to 
replace plastics are being researched. 
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OCEAN POLLUTION 
SOLUTIONS: 



1 . International cooperation can also reduce the causes 
of ocean pollution. Cooperative agreements need to 
be carefully monitored to ensure that all nations comply. 

2. Twenty-five nations ratified the MARPOL agreement 
which limits the amount of oil and toxic waste that ships 
can discharge. The United Nation's Regional Seas 
Program Includes ten ocean regions around the planet 
where clean-up efforts are undenivay. 

3. The MARPOL agreement also prohibits any discharge 
of oil or toxic waste in sensitive areas such as the Medi- 
ten-anean Sea. Unfortunately, enforcement is difficult 
and illegal dumping often occurs. 



OCEAN POLLUTION 
SOLUnONS: 

1. By 1988, sixty-three (63) countries had signed the 
London Dumping Convention agreement which requires 
participating nations to report and regulate any dumpug 
of waste Into the oceans. 

2. The Lxindon Dumping Convention has also required 
that all ocean Incineration end by 1994. Incineration is a 
process where industrial toxic wastes are burned at sea, 
releasing extremely toxic substances Into the oceans. 

3. The many countries who have not signed such agree- 
ments need to be persuaded to join or they will continue 
to incinerate and dump waste from countries that have 
signed. 
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OCEAN POLLUTION 
SOLUTIONS: 

1 . The only real solution to toxic pollution is to eliminate 
the source of the problem. Laws qtq necessary to 
prevent the use and production of toxic materials. The 
countries causing the greatest ocean pollution should be 
responsible for creating and implementing the strictest 
taws. 

2. One approach to preventing toxic pollution would be 
for countries to make laws that increase penalties for 
toxic waste pollution. 

3. Another method would be for governments or other 
organizations to give rewards for developing safe alter- 
natives to dangerous chemicals. 



OCEAN POLLUTION 
SOLUTIONS: 

1 . Because the burning of fossil fuels is dangerous to the 
oceans and the land, we must find new ways to improve 
energy efftciency and develop sources of renewable 
energy. 

2. Safe, renewable sources of energy need to be devel- 
oped in both industrial and developing countries, in 
order to implement this, international guidelines may 
have to be compulsory. 

3. Some possibilities for energy in the future include 
solar radiation, wind, ocean tides, cun-ents and water 
temperature differences, and geothermal energy. 
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OCEAN POLLUTION 
SOLUnONS: 

1 . Organic farming, farming without manufactured 
fertilizers and pesticides, Is one alternative to the problem 
of agricultural chemicals ending up in oceanjs. 

2. Organic farms recycle agricultural wastes, rotate 
crops, and use natural forms of weed and pest control. 

3. By buying only organically grown produce, we can 
encourage supermarkets to increase the amount of 
organic products they purcfiase. Four supermarket 
chains in the U.S. have already announced that they 
will phase out all produce grown with manufactured 
chemicals. 



OCEAN POLLUTION 
SOLUTIONS: 

1 . There are substitutes available for many of the tcxic 
household chemicals which end up in the oceans by 
getting washed down drains. Such substances as borax, 
baking soda, and vinegar can all be used In place of 
more toxic products for cleansing and disinfecting. 

2. Paints, solvents, cleansers and disinfectants all 
contain hazardous chemicals which frequently end up 
in our oceans. These can be replaced by non-toxic 
substances. 

3. One of the riost important ways to help solve ocean 
crises is for students to infomi and educate others 
through word of mouth, letter writing, making posters 
and bumper stickers, and staying informer) about ocean 
problems and the work being done to solve them. 
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Scavenger 
Hunt 



Discovery: A Scavenger Hunt 



A Scavenger Hunt is an exciting way to Icam about any topic. 
Designed as a data collecting activity, it is a monvating way to 
encourage students to collect facts and iiforraation from a variety 
of sources. Mapv of the items collected or created will encourage 
students to think more deeply about their topics. 

The intent of the Scavenger Hunt is to prepare students for the section 
on Researching Your Topic. The Scavenger Hunt also provides an 
abundance of information in a variety of ways—pictorials, maps, 
graphs, charts, models, dioramas, poems, tec-shirts, brochures, rcpons. 
and posters. 

The materials gathered during this activity are valuable for the re- 
search section. They provide a good resource for quick information 
when students are problem-solving. Some of the items such as songs, 
charts, and murals may also be displayed or used in the final presen- 
tations on the last day of the Summit If your Summit is going to be a 
school-wide or community event, these displays are an excellent way 
to inform others about the issues your class has studied. 



Structuring a Scavenger Hunt 



Introduce this activity by asking smdents if they have ever participated 
in a scavenger hunt Explain that they will work together in teams to 
collect data <^ create as many of the projects on the Scavenger Hunt 
list as possible, within a given amount of time. If you would like this 
to be a competitive activity, the group that collects the most points 
may be declared the winner. 

Divide your class into groups of approximately four students and pass 
out the Scavenger Hunt list Tell tiic class tiiey will have six days to 
gatiier information and create their products. On the seventii day. the 
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points are tallied and the infonnation is shared. It is recommended 
that some class time be initially provided so that groups may meet and 
work collectively on their projects. 

After handing out the Scavenger Hunt information, give students 15 to 
20 minutes to go over the list and plan a strategy. Stress the impor- 
tance of develophig a TEAM STRATEGY. Suggest that they decide 
what steps are needed to successfully complete the task. This might 
include assigning individual dudes, establishing a timeline, and 
deciding their total point goal. Individual jobs might include record 
and tally keeper, researcher, artist, etc. 

Students may also suggest additional projects, that do not appear on 
the Scavenger Hunt list In this case, groups must get your permission 
and have you assign a point value before adding any new suggestions. 

It is helpful to post each group's total point goal. As materials are 
brought in, they can be listed and tallied. This keeps a nuining total, 
provides a convenient way to check progress, and is a great motivator! 
It also shortens the final tallying process and allows for extra sharing 
time. 

Within two or three days, your classroom may well be overflowing 
with data in a myriad of forms. Some teachers have used their hall- 
ways to display the information, indeed an effective way to share the 
wealth of facts your students have gathered. 

On the seventh day, tally the data and provide class time for sharing 
the final projects. Point values can be assigned according to the qual- 
ity of the product If you deduct points, explain to students why and 
make suggestions for improvement 



Evaluation of the Activity 



After die Scavenger Hunt is completed, pass out die Discovery 
Evaluation for each smdent to complete. Allow 10 to 15 minutes for 
groups to discuss each of die questions, dien approximately 15 to 20 
minutes for students to complete the evaluation individually. 

The Discovery Evaluation responses will indicate the amount of 
knowledge gained in the hunt and will reveal any further questions the 
students may have. These questions can be posted and used to initiate 
the next activity. Researching Your Topic. 
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The Scavenger Hunt and Nothing But the Facts activities will 
motivate students to begin researching the complex problems 
associated with their global issue. 

This activity was inspired by the "Culniral Studies Scries— Teaching 
About Diversitj^: Latin America," University of Denver. Center for 
Teaching Intemiitional Relations. The program uses a similar process 
for helping students learn about Latin America. 
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Ocean Pollution Discovery 
A Scavenger Hunt 



Ocean pollution is a serious worldwide problem that threatens 
the well-being of all marine as well as human life on the planet. 
Our oceans are used as giant waste receptacles. Humans are 
responsible for tons of pollutants entering the oceans each year 
in the form of industrial and agricultural chemicals, acid rain, 
garbage, sediment, and urban runoff. Ocean pollution damages 
the heaith of marine plants, animals and even people. The 
oceans cover almost three-fourths of the earth's surface. They 
are where all life began. The health and well-being of our planet 
depend, to a great extent, upon the health and well-being of our 
oceans. 

There are many things people can do to decrease the fouling of 
the seas. One of the most important things to do is to become 
infonned. Learning about ocean pollution and other ocean 
problems and sharing what you know with others is an effective 
step towards reducing this environmental threat. The following 
Scavenger Hunt will help you learn about many aspects of this 
complicated problem. 



Rules for Scavenger Hunt 



1 . You must wori^ In groups with each member contributing 
equally to the whole group effort. 

2. You can go anywhere that is appropriate to obtain your data. 
Cameras and tape recorders may be used to record information. 
Written summaries of television shows, hand-drawn maps and 
diagrams are acceptable. 

3. Use primary sources when possible. 

4. The sources of all data must be recorded. 
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Items to Collect and Create 



1 . Make a map of the wortd showing where the different types 
of ocean pollution are located. (10 points) 

2. Collect five pictures of areas affected by ocean pollution. 

(5 points) BONUS: Add 10 points if you label your pictures and 
include two facts about each picture. 

3. Collect two articles from magazines that explain efforts to 
reduce ocean pollution. (5 points) BONUS: Add 10 points if 
you include a written summary of the articles. 

4. Create a chart that ranl<s the main causes of ocean pollution 
and other ocean problems. (5 points) 

5. Draw a before and after picture of a coastal area which has 
been damaged by some type of pollution. Include labels and 
infonnatlon about where the area is located and what has 
happened to it. (15 points) 

6. Watch a television show that talks about the problem of 
ocean pollution. Create a chart or poster that shares what you 
learned from the television show. (1 0 points) 

BONUS: Add 10 points for each additional show viewed. 

7. Make a chart that lists organizations which help fight ocean 
pollution. Include the names of the organizations, addresses 
and phone numbers. (10 points) 

8. From the list below, choose one of the problems caused by 
mnoff from factories, fanns or dties. Write a poem or song that 
Includes at least five facts about the problem. Mention in the 
song the necessity for finding ways to solve the problem. 

(20 points) 

a explosive growth of algae 

b. contamination of shellfish 

c. disnjption of food chains 

d. overfishing in commercial fishing grounds 

9. Create a timeline that shows the increase in ocean pollution 
from approximately 1 950 to the present. (1 5 points) 
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1 0. Design and make a poster that Informs others about ocean 
pollution. (15 points) 

1 1 . Make a list of at least five different kinds of toxic chemicals 
that are dumped Into the oceans each year. Explain how the 
chemicals are used. (10 points) 

1 2. Make a model of a factory that recycles its waste products 
rather than producing toxic wastes or contaminants which may 
enter the oceans. (15 points) 

1 3. Investigate to see if pulp and paper mills In the United 
States are doin j anything to stop the use of dioxin producing 
chlorine. Se9 if they are using substitute methods of bleaching 
that are less hamnful to the environment. Write a paragraph 
explaining your findings. (1 0 points) 

1 4. Make a mobile with pictures or drawings showing the main 
sources of ocean pollution. (10 points) 

1 5. Draw a map that tr^ices the route acid rain may follow 
from its source on land to a marine environment where it is 
deposited. (10 points) 

1 6. Write an article for your school or community newspaper 
that explains the problem of ocean pollution. Give five 
suggestions for what individuals can do to help combat this 
problem. Submit the article for publication. (25 points) 

1 7. Design a t-shirt or button that wouki make others aware of 
ocean pollution. (15 points) 

1 8. Draw a model of a non-polluting garbage processor to be 
used on ocean going ships. Write an explanation of how it 
coukj safely and cleanly process or recycle on-board waste. 
(15 points) 

1 9. Research what one state is doing to reduce ocean pollution. 
Make a list or chart explaining its efforts. (1 0 points) 

20. imagine a model coastal community that effectively 
eliminated ocean pollution. Write a story about how the 
community was able to achieve this. (25 points) 
BONUS: Add 10 additional points If your story has two or 
more illustrations orcharis. 
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21 . firtake a chart that explains how global ocean currents can 
spread pollutants from one part of the planet to another. Also 
Indicate on the chart how spedflc pollutants from one area 
might be found In a distant part of the earth's oceans. 

(15 points) 

22. Collect three pictures of the effects of ocean pollution on 
ocean mammals, fish, shellfish, or marine plants. Label them 
and explain the damage that has been done. (10 points) 

23. Make an Ocean Pollution Alphabet Book that tells about 
this problem. (25 points) 

24. Research what is being done to revive oceans, seas, 
and coastal areas damaged by ocean pollution. Write an 
explanation of the reclamation effort. (1 5 points) 

25. Prepare and perfomn a skit for your class that includes at 
least ten facts about ocean pollution. (1 5 points) 

26. Inten/iew someone from a nearby governmental agency 
dealing with problems of marine pollution. Find out what any 
citizen can do to reduce the amount of pollution. The interview 
can be conducted over the phone or in person. Before you do 
the interview, make sure that you have a list of questions you 
can ask. Make a chart of the suggestions to be displayed at 
school. (20 points) 

27. Locate on a map at least five major cities around the world 
that suffer from pollution of their coastal waters and beaches. 
Write a description of any related health problems experienced 
by the residents of these cities. (1 0 points) 

28. Draw a diagram demonstrating the reactions of agricul- 
tural chemk^als on the coastal environment where they are 
deposited. Show how these chemicals affect algae, plant life, 
and fish. (10 points) 

29. On a work} map identify where tropical rainforests were 
once located, where they have been destroyed, and where they 
remain. Write a paragraph explaining how the destruction of the 
tropical rainforests contributes to ocean pollution. (1 5 points) 
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30. Make a list of toxic household chemicals, detergents, etc. . . 
which end up in the oceans by getting washed down the drains. 
Then, make a list of non-toxic biodegradable substitutes. 
Compile your list and make an advertisement or produce a 
commercial promoting the "better alternative." (10 points) 

31 . Create your own items for the scavenger hunt on ocean 
pollution. Get your teacher's approval and together determine 
the number of points possible. 
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Evaluation Sheet for Discovery 



NAME: -DATE: 



TEAM MEMBERS- 



1 . What information did you discover that indicates how critical 
this problem is? 



2. What was the most interesting thing you discovered? Why? 



3. Can you find two pieces of data that pose contradictory 
infomiaiion about this problem? List the sources and the 
differences discovered and why you think they are in conflict. 
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4. Which item or activity gave you the most useful information? 
Why? 



5. As a result of this Scavenger Hunt, what new action will you 
take to better understand and help solve this critical problem? 



6. Describe the strategy used by your group to compiete the 
Scavenger Hunt. How did it work? What would you do 
differently next time? 



7. Did you experience any conflict in your group? Describe the 
conflict and how you did or did not resolve it. 



8. What did you like best about this activity? 
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9. What would you change about this activity? 



1 0. During the past week while working on the Ocean project I 
would like to thank for . . . 



11. In orde. lo relax right now, I would like to 



12. If I were evaluating my Ck;ean project work, I would say 
have earned because . . . 



13. if I were evaluating my group's Ocean project work, I would 
say we have earned because . . . 
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6 Map Activity 



Where in the World? 

A Brief Geography Lesson 




This activity will provide students with the opportunity to develop 
map-reaaing skills. Each student will need a small map of the world 
that includes longitude and latitude lines. You should have a large 
world map to demonstrate your explanations. 

First, explain the concepts of longitude and latitude to the students. 
You naight want to share the fact that these imaginary lines enable 
us to locate any point on earth. Latitude lines run around the world 
parallel to the equator. The equator has a latitude of 0 degrees. The 
North Pole has a latitude of 90 degrees north, sometimes shown as +90 
degrees. The South Pole has a latitude of 90 degrees south, which is 
sometimes written -90 degrees. Ask students to locate tiie equator and 
tiie North and Soutii Poles. 

Longitude lines run north and south. Most nations count longitude 
east and west beginning with an imaginary line at Greenwich, 
England- Greenwich lies at 0 degrees longittidc. A place halfway 
around the world from Greenwich is at 180 degrees longitode. The 
earth is divided into two hemispheres, each with 1 80 degrees. Longi- 
tude locations west of Greenwich are refcntd to as west longimde and 
those east of Greenwich have east longitude locations. Ask students to 
locate Greenwich and areas cast and west of Greenwich as well. 

Once students understand the concepts of longitude and latitude, ask 
them to look at their maps and find the longitude and latitude of major 
cities such as Los Angeles. New York* Miami, or Seattle. Have them 
look for a country and give the coordinates which the nation encom- 
passes. When smdents are able to identify the correct meridians, they 
are ready to move on to the next activity. 
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Ask students to individually consider one place in the world where 
their global problem Is especially severe. They could consider cities* 
countries, oceans, continents, etc. Instruct students that they are not to 
share with others where their trouble spot is located. When fhcy have 
decided upon their global problem area, they then need to determine 
the latitude and longitude of this location. It is now dme for geo- 
graphy riddles! Students will, one at a time, tell the class the longitude 
and latitude degrees of their particular spot Qass members are to 
locate these meridians on their maps and tell the name of the place. 
The student who has given the meridian joints must validate the 
responses, and also must sha^ the speciHc nature of the global 
problem at that ilocadon. You may also ask students to draw or note 
on their maps informadon they have learned to date. Additional data 
c*i£i be added as it accumulates. 
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Where in the World? 

A Brief Geography Lesson 



This activity will acquaint you with map-reading skills. You will 
need a small map of the world that includes longitude and 
latitude mendians. 

To read maps, you'll need to understand the concepts of 
longitude and latitude. These are helpful imaginary tines that 
enable us to locate any point on earth. Latitude lines run 
around the world parallel to the equator. The equator has a 
latitude of 0 degrees. The North Pole has a latitude of 90 
degrees north, sometimes shown as +90 degrees. The South 
Pole has a latitude of 90 degrees south, which Is sometimes 
written -90 degrees. Locate the equator and the North and 
South Poles on your map. 

Longitude lines run north and south. Most nations count longi- 
tude east and longitude west, beginning with an imaginary line 
at Greenwich, England. Greenwich lies at 0 degrees longitude. 
A place halfway around the world from Greenwich is at 180 
degrees Icnyltude. The earth is divided into two hemispheres, 
each consisting of 180 degrees. Longitude locations west of 
Greenwich are referred to as west longitude and those east of 
Greenwich as east longitude. Locate Greenwich on your map. 
Identify some west and east longitude locations on your map. 

To further practice the concepts of longitude and latitude, look at 
your map and find the longitude and latitude of major cities such 
as Us Angeles, New Yoik, Miami, or Seattle. Look for a coun- 
try and give the expanse of latitude and longitude meridans 
which the nation encompasses. 
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Next, consider one place In the wortd where a global problem Is 
especially severe. You may want to consider cities, countries, 
oceans, continents, etc. Do not share with others where your 
trouble spot Is located. When you have decided upon your 
global problem area, next determine the latitude and longitude 
of that location. It is now time for geography riddlesl When it 
is your tum, tell the rest of the class the longitude and latitude 
degrees of your spot. Your class members are to locate the 
meridians on their maps and tell the name of the place you have 
chosen. You will need to validate their responses and also 
share the nature of the global problem at your location. Enjoy 
guessing your classmates' riddles as well. 
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Research and 

Independent 

Study 



Self-Directed Learning: 
Researching a Global Issue 



In the following activityt students have the opportunity to direct their 
own learning. Students will pursue a topic of personal interest, 
develop their own approach to research, and create their own project 
design. Hie intention of the self-directed activity is to let students 
assume responsibility for their learning. They will enjoy pursuing a 
topic of special interest to them while mastering independent learning 
skills, useful both within the classrcom and without 

Students will progress Uirough a five-step process. First, provide 
students with copies of Steps to Sclf-Diitcted Learning and the Inde- 
pendent Project Contract located on the following pages. Introduce 
each of the steps by having a brief class discussion to clarify and 
explain what is expected of them and also to address any questions 
they might have. You may want to brainstorm possibilities for study 
with ±t entire class. Students can refer to the list as a starting point 
when choosing their topics. You may also want students to keep their 
self-directed learning papers in some sou of file folder. The entire 
process "an span firom one to three weeks. 

After completion of their independent research and in-class presen- 
tations, you may want to suggest that students share their knowledge 
witii other classes, other schools, or create community foiums. Or, . 
you and your students may decide to wait for Step 2 of the Summit 
process to share their research in small groups. 

To bring closure to this unit, you might ask your class what they have 
leaned about being a creative and independent learner and how the 
skills used in this lesson can be applied to "everyday life." 
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Researching a Global Issue: 



From your previous activities with the Fact Cards and the 
Scavenger Hunt, you have acquired a lot of Information about 
your global topic. You will now have the opportunity to select 
one aspect of this topic that holds special concern for you. 
What have you encountered so far that was particularly 
interesting? is there something more you would like to find 
out about? 

STEPl 

So that you can Independently direct your own learning, you will 
first need to decide upon your topic. Select one aspect of the 
global problem that intrigues you. You may instantly know what 
you would like to study or you may want to refer back to the 
Fact Cards or the Scavenger Hunt for ideas. Or ce you have 
determined your area of interest, narrow your topic down so that 
it Is manageable to research. Get your teacher's approval 
before you begin Step 2. 

STEP 2 

To complete Step 2, you will need to make decisions about two 
important aspects of your project. First, determine at least three 
things that you want to learn. To do this, write your topic down 
on a piece of paper, then list a minimum of three items you are 
curious about. Perhaps you wilt want to answer the questions: 
who, whatp when, whera and why as they relate to the subject. 
Perhaps you have questions that spring to mind immediately. 
Once you begin researching, you may change your mind atx}ut 
some of the original questions you listed, or something else may 
appear Intriguing. Do go ahead and pursue your new Interests if 
this should occur. However. It's important to begin your 
research with a focus. 

After you have written what you want to know about your topic, 
write a paragraph explaining what your final achievement will 
be. Periiaps you will create a model or a demonstration that will 
explain your subject. Be creative and develop an end product 
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that will b© fun and interesting for you to do, for example, make 
a model, write a song, do a collage, or make up a story or skit 
that includes factual Information. 

STEP 3 

Once you have detennlned your topic and what you want to 
learn about It, you need to gather information. Data can come 
from books, but It can also be found In a variety of other 
sources. Your research will be enjoyable if you use many 
different approaches to gathering information. Wentify three 
ways to gather data. You may want to choose from among the 
following, or create your own suggestions: 

• Call a nearby university or other organization to 
determine if someone there Is knowledgeable about 
your topic. If so, conduct a telephone Interview. To do 
this, you will need to make a list of questions ahead of 
time so that you are fully prepared before speaking with 
the expert. 

• Use your school or city library. Do not rely strictly on 
encyclopedias or books. Ask your librarian to help you 
locate governmental documents, films, videotapes, 
magazines, and newspapers that may contain 
Infonnatlon you need. 

• Watch for pertinent television or radio shows. Check 
the educational television station in your area to find out 
what their programming Includes. 

• Your teacher can order films and videotapes on your 
topic from the educational service district nearest your 
school. You may want to request that either you or 
your instructor look through the film catalogue to 
determine what might be of value to your research. 

• Conduct a survey at school or In your neighborhood 
where you ask people pertinent questions. Record their 
answers on a survey fonri that you create. 

What are other suggestions you might have for finding the 
information you will need? Write on a piece of paper the three 
approaches you will use in your data collection. 
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STEP 4 

Now that you have determined your topic and how you'll 
conduct your research, you are ready to complete an 
Independent Project Contract. This will provide both you and 
your teacher with an overview of your entire self-directed 
learning experience. Piease complete the following form and 
have your teacher initial it. Enjoy learning independently! 
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Independent Project Contract 



Student Name ^ 

Date 

Project 

Title 

Planned Completion Date 

Three items you will learn about your topic: 
1. 

o 

tmi, 

3. 

Three information sources you will use: 
1. 

2. 

3. 
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Final Product: 



Project Timeline: List what you will accomplisii and when: 



Presentation: Describe what you wiii share with the rest of the 
class and wnen you will do the sharing: 



Teacher initial: 
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STEPS 

After you have completed your In-class presentation, you can 
then evaluate the quality of your work. Your Instructor will 
provide you with feedback as well. The following form can be 
used by both you and your teacher to determine what is done 
well and what is in need of improvement. 



Evaluation of Self-Directed 
Learning Experience 



Student name: 



Process Evaluation 



1. Used time effectively tn cEass: 

12 3^5 

LMSt tima affectiva Most time effactivQ 

Comments: 



2. Used time effectivety outside of ciass: 

1 2 3 4 5 

LMtt ittf •ffsctive Most . - >-.2 affactsvv 

Comments: 
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Project Evaluation 



1. Used a variety of different information sources: 

3 4 5 

Fivtof man* 
information sources 

Comments: 



1 2 

On* information «ourc« 



2. Completed project according to the project timeline: 



1 

Project not 
ontatyot 



5 

Completed 



Comments: 



3. U.vwed efii^rt: 
1 

No effort 



4 5 

Excellent effort 



Comments: 



4. Creativity: 

A. Fluency (number of ideas) 



1 2 3 4 5 



B. Rexibiiity (different ways 
of sharing ideas) 



1 2 3 4 5 



C. Originality (uniqueness) 



1 2 3 4 5 



D. Elaboration (development of ideas) 



1 2 3 4 5 



Comments: 



5. Otiier Comments: 
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Youth Summit 



Overview of a Youth Summit 



Once students have completed their research, they are ready to begin 
the Summit process. Th« Summit uses a problem-solving approach 
that encourages the use of creative and critical thinking skills. The 
particular model outlined for the Summit process is a synthesis of the 
work of E. Paul Torrance, Alex Osborne, and Bob Stanish. Some 
aspects have been adapted to fit the needs of the Summit 

The Summit is designed to encourage students to take action. It also 
serves to alleviate any frustration, anxiety, and/or fear that may have 
built up as a result of the in-depth research done in the previous 
activities. 

By going through the Summit process, students will develop the skills 
inherent to effective problem solving. The process stretches students 
to engage in higher cognitive functioning, to learn to work effectively 
in ^ups, and to improve their wjmmunication and writing skills. 
Most important, it moves students from the level of theory to the level 
of practical application. 



Structuring a Youth Summit: 



Time 



The entire process, including the final presentations, will take approxi- 
mately 8 tc 12 hours. This can be structured as a Summit or it can be 
extended over a week-long period. We recommend a two- to three- 
day Summit to focus student interests and to provide uninterrupted 
time for concentrated exploration. However, this is not always 
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possible. Conducting the Summit over a one-week period can work 
well, cspcciaily if you provide time to review the previous day's work 
and facilitate closure at the end of each working period. 



Materials 



We recommend that each student be provided with a copy of the 
Summit Journal. This outlines the problem-solving process and 
pro\ddes a place for your class to record their efforts. This becomes 
a valuable evaluation tool and should be checked at various intervals 
throughout the Summit Additional materials include butcher paper 
and colored marking pens. Art supplies and reference materials should 
also be available. 



Establishing Problem-Solving Groups 



We recommend groups of four to five students. If cooperative learn- 
ing is new to your students, you might consider setting up groups of 
three. The grouping worics best if it is heterogeneous in terms of 
abiHty and talents. You may want to have students work in the same 
groups as were arranged for the Scavenger Hunt activity. 



Work/Display Area 



If you are holding the Summit in your classroom, establish work/dis- 
play areas for each group. Tables work best; however, desks can be 
put in a circle or square. If possible, provide wall and counter space 
so that students may display the information gathered during the 
Scavenger Hunt and Self-Directed Learning. Students will also be 
displaying information generated during the problem-solving process. 
You oiay want to establish one main resource area where books, 
pamphlets, posters, and articles may be stored for easy access 
throughout the Summit 
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Problem-Solving Process 



You will want to familiarize students with the problem-solving process 
before the Summit Sec the next section. Facilitator's Guide, for more 
detailed infonnation. For easy refcrsnce, we have included an agenda 
with approximate times. 

Intioduce each step to the entire class, and then have the students 
begin the process. Establish a time limit, then add more time if 
needed. Some groups may work through the process faster than 
others. You can give them instructions for going on to the next step. 

As students work through the process, move from one group to the 
next to observe interaction. Clarify the process when necessary, help 
resolve group conflicts if they arise, and provide needed information 
or directions for finding it 



At the onset of the Summit explain to smdents that each group ^ill be 
responsible for planning a 10- to IS-minutc presentation for the class. 
This presentation will focus on informing otiicrs of the problem they 
have woriced on and their proposed soludons. Smdents should start 
thinking about this at the onset They are encouraged to be creative in 
the naanncr with which they present their material. Encourage them to 
use charts, graphs, illustrations, pictures, skits, poems, songs, dances, 
or stories to teach the others. They might also consider ways to get 
their classmates involved in helping them carry out their solutions. 

At the cortci»ision of tsach presentation, allow time for questions or 
suggestions from the audience. This period can take up to three hours 
depending upon the number of groups sharing and the length of the 
presentations. Group presentations often range from five to twenty 
minutes. 

You osay also decide that your students should share their work with 
other classrooms, schooHs, parents, and/or community members. To 
oianage this step, ask smdents to submit an outline of their project for 
your approval. Also, students will need time to rehearse. Much of die 
materials produced during die Scavenger Hunt can serve as visual 
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displays; however, some groups may need additional time to develop 
props, costumes, charts, and hand-outs. 



Taking Action 



This is the most exciting part of the process. Here students take action 
and begin effecting change. It may be necessary to set aside time each 
week for students to woric on their action plans. There are a myriad of 
possibilities for taking action and you may find your class involved in 
creating a game, making a tllm, writing a book, starting a newsletter, 
raising money for a project, conducting research, getting signatures for 
a petition, surveying the community, or making public service 
announcements for a local television station, to name a fev/ of the 
possible outcomes. 
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NOTE: The processes and times shown on the following pa^c arc 
merely suggestions. You are encouraged to make adaptations to fit 
your needs and classroom situations. 



Our Only Earth 



Youth Summit Agenda 

(Suggested Times) 

STEP 1 — Introduction/Problem Exploration 

(30 minutes) 

STEP 2 — Sharing Research (i - 1.5 hours) 

STEP 3 — Brainstorming Problems (30 minutes 

to one hour) 

STEP 4 — Brainstorming Solutions (30 minutes 

to one hour) 

STEP 5 — Evaluating Solutions (1-1.5 hours) 
STEP 6 — Carrying Out Solutions (1-1.5 hours) 
STEP 7 — Presenting Solutions (1 - 3 ho^^rs) 
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Facilitator's Guide: 
Youth Summit 
Process 



STEP 1— Introduction/ 

Problem Exploration 



GOAL: To share feelings, thoughts, md ideas suirounding the 
global issue. 

OBJECTIVES : To communicate feelings, thoughts, and ideas 
coiiccraing the issues surrounding the problem. 

TIMEj Approximately 30 minutes. 

PROCESS: Begin by introducing the problem-solving process to 
be used throughout the Summit. It is helpful to go over each of the 
seven steps. Students can follow along in their Summit Journal, which 
serves as a guide as well as a place to record their progress. These 
journals arc also helpful in evaluating students' work. 

(OPTIONAL): Depending upon the age and experience of your 
class, you may want to practice the problem-solving process with a 
problem that students arc currently trying to resolve, Lc, improving 
grades or saving money. This trial run will familiarize students with 
the key components of effective problem-solving and usually takes 
about one hour of class time. 

No matter how you introduce the problem-solving process, emphasize 
the need for students to work together in a cooperative and collabor- 
ative manner. For information on implementing cooperative learning 
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in the classroom, refer to the work of Roger T. Johnson and David W. 
Johnson. Their books arc helpful in structuring cooperative learning in 
the classroom: Learning Together and Alone, Circles of Learning. 

Once students arc familiar with the Summit process, initiate Step 1 
by having them record their individual reflections on their particular 
global issue. Ask them to write in their Journals any feelings, 
thoughts, ideas, images, and/or fears about this issue. 

After students have an opporturity to reflect, allow time for sharing 
with members in their groups. You may also want to provide time 
for a classroom discussion. If so, have each group choose someone 
to summarize their discussion for the benefit of the whole group. 
Remind students that each time information is shared with the whole 
group, a new spokesperson will be selected. Encourage students to 
record any new bits of information, key ideas, or insights that emerge 
during the sharing. 
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STEP 2— Sharing Research 



GOAL: To learn from others about the issue. 

OBJECTIVES: 

• Share research information. 

• Categorize key ideas generated by the group. 

• List any unanswered questions. 

• Develop strategies for discovering answers to any unanswered 
questions. 

TIME: 1 - 1.5 hours. 

PROCESS: In this step, students share their independent 
research, completed in the previous activity (self-directed learning), 
with members of their problcm-sr Mng groups. After the presentations 
and sharing of research, have students categorize key ideas and 
Information on a Data Retrieval Chart An example is given below. 
Have students make their own chart on a large piece of butcher paper. 
This information can be posted in the group's work area. 



Sample Dam Retrieval Chart 



Name 


Who 


What 


When 


Where 


Why 







































To complete the Data Retrieval Chart, each student summarizes and 
inserts the information in tiie appropriate categories. They begin by 
each placing their name in the correct column and then completing one 
horizontal section of the chart Each student then, should contribute a 
who, what when, where, and why faa to the chart The completed 
chart organizes and categorizes facts and information for easy 
reference during the Summit process. 
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Once students have shared their Independent Research Projects and 
have filled out the Data Retrieval Chart, you may want to allow time 
for each of the problem-solving groups to share their data and informa- 
tion with the entire class. Have problem-solving groups designate a 
NEW spoke^rson. 

As each group reports information, ask the other groups to indicate 
if they have listed similiar information. If so, they should mark this 
information so that it is not repeated again, but simply acknowledged. 
Groups arc encouraged to add to their Data Retrieval C3iarts as new 
information emerges. 

An additional use for the Data Retrieval Chart is to have students 
consider their global issue from diverse viewpoints. Students can first 
suggest a variety of individuals or organizations involved in their 
issue. For example, one issue might be the death of fish in a local 
river. Some of the people involved in this issue would be local fish- 
ermen, grocery store owners who sell the fish, a wood products 
industry that dispenses waste into the river, Greenpeace volunteers. 
Environmental Protection Agency officials, farmers who use chemical 
sprays on their crops that are then washed into the river, children who 
play along the river bank, etc. Each student could think of one group 
to list under the "name" section of die grid. Smdcnts can then add 
each group's perspective as they complete the who, what, when, where, 
why portions of the chart Discussion can follow the sharing of the 
new perspectives involved. Point out to the students that there arc 
always two or more sides to each issue. 
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STEP 3 — ^Brainstorming Problems 



ERIC 



GOAL: To brainstorm problems related to the issue. 

OBJECTIVE: 

• Identify specific problems by brainstorming sub-problems and 
contingent problems related to the situation. 

• View the problems from a variety of perspectives. 

• Choose a problem to solve. 

• Define the problem. 

TIME: Approximatdy 30 minutes to one hour. 

PROCESS: Identifying the problcois related to this global issue 
is one of the most important steps of the creative problem-solving 
process. Defining the problem properly will determine the quality 
and appropriateness of the students' solutions. 

Introduce this step by emphasizing the importance of problem iden- 
tification. Remind students that in identifying problems associated 
with this issue, it is hnportant to view the problem from all angles. I: 
is helpful to think about how people, nations, plants and animals arc 
affected by this issue. Ask students to consider issues from different 
points of view. 

Next, ask small groups to think about all of the problems related to the 
issue. Familiarize students with the rules of brainstorming, stressing 
the importance of withholding judgement, "piggybacking" on others* 
ideas, and freewheeling. Allow ihc groups approximately 15 to 20 
minutes to brainstorm. 

Afterwards, suggest that groups review the list of problems they 
g<;nerated. At this point, some problems may be combined or 
elaborated, as well as new ones listed. 

Allow time for small groups to decide which of the listed problems 
they arc most interested in solving. Once each group has chosen a 
problem, they are ready to noove on to problem definition. 

To define the problem, students need to think of different ways to state 
the problem. It is sometimes easier to generate solutions when the 
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problem is posed as a question rather 'khan a statement. Ask students 
to think csrefuUy about the verb they use in their definition. A strong 
verb will locus their energies. An example might be: How can we 
decrease the amount of plastic dumped from motor boats into local 
waters? On In what ways can we infonn our community about the 
dangers of runoff from pesticide sprays? Have students experiment 
with the use of different verbs when selecting their questions and ask 
them to answer the questions in this section of their Summit Journal. 
They will undoubtedly note that as they change their defmition, the 
focus for soludons will also change. 

As each group defines their problem, move about from group to group, 
checking for strong verb usage and making sure they are on the right 
track. 

Once students have completed the task, allow time for reviewing 
information and facts, keeping in mind the specific problem they have 
chosen. New questions may arise, and students may find they need 
more information before they can generate solutions. If so, groups 
should plan a strategy for gathering new information. Depending on 
how many groups need to do more research, you may want to allow 
additional classroom time or have students complete the research as 
homework. 
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STEP 4— Brainstorming Solutions 



GOAL: To brainstomi creative solutions to the problem. 

OBJECTIVES: 

• Apply the brainstorming process for generating solutions. 

• Generate many ideas, simple or complex. 

TIME: Approximaicly 30 minutes to one hour. 

PROCESS: Provide problem-solving groups with approximately 
20 cjinutes to discuss possible solutions. Remind students that the 
goal of brainstorming is to generate as many ideas as possible. 
Emphasize the importance of withholding judgment while dclibcr- 
arlng. For now, they can let their creativity soar, wild and crazy ideas 
are acceptable. One of those ideas, after a little revision, just might 
be the solution they are looking for. Remind students not to overlook 
simple ideas; solutions can range firom simple to complex, and some- 
times the simplest solutions are the best! Encourage smdcnts to 
combine solutions or add onto the ideas of others. 

As swdents come up with ideas, have them say their plans aloud while 
at the same time writing them down on scrap paper. Place all pieces of 
paper in the center of the group, to use in Step 5. Students may also 
want to record their ideas in their Summit Journals. Allow additional 
time if groups are still brainstorming after 20 minutes. 
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STEP 5— Evaluating Solutions 



GOAL: To decide which solutions might be the best for solving the 
stated problem. 

OBJECTIVE: 

• Decide on the top two ideas. 

• Evaluate possible positive and negative outcomes. 

• Evaluate possible long- and short-tenn consequences. 

• Evaluate solutions and m«ike a final determination regarding the 
"best" solution. 

TIME: 1-1.5 hours. 

PROCESS: Provide small groups with about 10 minutes to 
decide on the top two solutions. These solutions should be listed in 
order on the Evaluation Grid located in their Summit Journal and 
shown below. 



Youth Summit Solution Evaluation Process 



SOLUTIONS: 
Rank in 
youf top 2 
sofutions and 
lis: 


POSmVEOUTOOIIES^ 

Lisf 3 positive 
OiJ^comw \of each 


NEOAT^VEOUTCQIES- 
Ust 3 f>69atlv9 
outoo<n9t tof 09ch 
solution 


POSSfSLE SHORT* 1 LOM*TERM CONSEQUENCES: 
List the C3Qns«<;u«fie«s th^ m»gh! r«suft from 
tha imptement^ion of your sotutioos in a i 5-. 
10-. and 20-yaar Mm framo. Put a <^ or - by 
each consequence to signify whether I is 
positive or negative. 


SOUmOMil: 






1YEAR 


S YEARS 


10 YEARS 


20 YEARS 


SOUniOH#2: 















OROUP TOnC: GROUP UEHBERS: 



SPECfflC GROUP CKAIIENGE: 
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Once the top solutions have been selected* students begin the 
evaluation process. For each solution listed, students will go through 
die following three steps: 

• POSITIVE OUTCOMES — Students list four or five of the 
possible positive outconies. Positive outcomes should be 
considered ftom various points of view. 

• NEGATIVE OUTCOMES — Students list four or five of the 
possible negative outcomes. This can be looked at from the 
different pomts of view examined in step one if applicable. 

• POSSIBLE SHORT & LONG TERM CONSEQUENCES— 
In this step, students forecast the possible consequences that 
might result from the implementadon of their solutions over 
a 5-, 10-, and 20-ycar dme frame. For each consequence, 
students should put a + or - to signify a positive or negative 
consequence. 

Once students have completed the evaluation process, have problcm- 
soMng groups decide which is the btist solution in light of the positive 
and negative outcomes, including the possible short- and long-term 
consequences. 

Suggest that small groups discuss their final solution. Encourage them 
to ask if the solution clearly reflects die thinkuig of die entire group. 
Changes might also now become apparent Students may need to 
modify their solutions based upon the possible outcomes and conse- 
quences. Have students answer the questions on Modifying Your 
Solution in dieir Summit Journals. 
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STEP 6 — Carrying Out Solutions 



GOAL: To develop an action plan for carrying out the solution. 

OBJECTIVES: 

• Brainstorm different ways to carry out the solu i. 

• Create a step-by-stcp plan for carrying out the solution. 

• Brainstorm ways to inform others about this problem and suggested 
solutions. 

TIME: 1-1.5 hours. 

PROCESS: Thomas Edison once said that creative work is 
"... one percent inspiration and ninety-mne percent perspiration." 
Remind students that this is the most important part of their work. 
Here, their creativity will be taxed as they discover ways to carry out 
their solutions. While this step demands much work, it is also the 
most gratifying part of the process since students become empowered 
to take acdon. 

Remind students that a good part of their efforts will include inform- 
ing people about the problem and their proposed solutions. Tiiis 
can be done through a variety of ways including songs, artwork, 
poems, stories, plays, newspaper articles, petitions, letter writing, 
and editorials. 

This is also the time when students generate various ways to apply 
their theories. These might include a letter-writing campaign, adopt- 
ing a concern, or developing an organization that informs odicr youth 
about Urn problem and what they can do. 

Fund raising is another possible project Thr funds can even be used 
to support students' projects and concerns. It's an excellent way to 
inform others as well as a practical way for students to see ther work 
in action. You might want to spend time brainstorming possible fund 
raising options as a whole group. Suggestions include: raffles, selling 
students' art work, informadon booths at local and community events, 
car washes* and/or bake sales. 

At past Summits, students have generated a wide variety of projects. 
These include: making a game about the effects of plasties on the 
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environment, writing a book atxjul the issues surrounding tropical 
deforestation with solutions from students around the world, creating a 
worldwide network of youth interested in working together to save the 
tropical rainforests, writing letters to congressnien. setting up a booth 
at a local carnival to inform individuals about the ocean crisis, creating 
a public service announcement, and making short films to inform 
people about wildlife's struggle to survive. 

Once small groups have their ideas, allow 20 to 30 minutes for deve- 
loping their Group/Individual Action Plans. These are included in the 
Summit Journals and should be completed by each student These 
action plans require students to list each of the steps they need to take 
in order to carry out their solutions, as well as to identify the person 
responsible for each part of the action plan. Students will also create a 
timeline to indicate when they anticipate the completion of each step. 
Finally, students are able to reflect on what the end results of their 
efforts might be. This is cause for celebration! 

Examples of the forms that the students will complete for Step 6 
follow on the next two pages: 



S2 
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You will now need to organize how to carry out your group's solution. 
Each of you will have individual tasks to complete. On the form 
below, write down your group action plan. 



Youth Summit Group Action Plan Form 



Group Topic: 

Group Members: (Please list first and last names.) 



Describe the specific problem your group decided to soive: 
List your Desi solution: 

List the specific steps your group will take to cany out the solution, 
beginning with what you will do first, second, third, and so on. Also 
list the name of the group member who will be responsible for doing 
each step: 



Create a timeline stating dates of completion for the steps listed above: 



Describe the end result of your efforts. What exactly will you have 
accomplished? 
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Individual Commitment 



On the following fonn, state the responsibilities you took on as part of 
your personal contribution toward solving a global problem. 



Youth Summit Statement of Individual 
Commitment to Work on an Area of 
Global Concern 



Name: ■ 

Area of Global Concern: 

List the conamitmems you made to your group at the Summit: 



Please describe below any additional commitments you would like to 
make and pursue independently: 



Thank ypu for your efforts to make the world a better place! 



Signature: 



Date: 
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STEP 7— Presenting Solutions 



GOAL: To develop presentations that infonn others about the 
issue and the plan of action. 

OBJECTIVES: 

• Suggest various ways to present information and solutions. 

• Teach at least 10 facts to the ludicnce. 

• Actively engage the audience in learning about the issue and in 
taking action. 

TIME: l-3hours. 

PROCESS: Allow tiine for students to present information about 
the problem and their solutions to the class. Students might use some 
of the products from the Scavenger Hunt or Independent Research to 
teach others about the problem. Encourage the use of charts, diagrams 
and illustrations. Poetry, songs, raps, or skits can also be a great 
way to inform others. Emphasize the need to develop dynamic and 
interesting presentations that encourage audience participation. 

To help the students prepare a presentation, the following three steps 
are included in their Summit Journals: 

Step 1: Determine how you will inform the audience about your 
group's specific problem. What will you say or do to begin your 
presentation and how will you explain the issue you have 
addressed? 
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Step 2: Outline below how you plan to describe your solution 
and action plan to the audience. Select at least two of the 
strategies listed below to include In your presentation. 



Presentation Stategies: 

charts, graphs, tables 
posters 

illustrations, photographs 
cartoons 

poems, songs, raps 
skits, plays, simulations 



dat£. sheets 

booklets, pamphlets, handouts 
overhead transparencies 
slides, video, music 
audience participation 



Outline of your solution and action plan: 



Step 3: If appropriate, how can your group engage the support 
of the audience in implementing your solution? List ways that 
your group could involve community members, business and 
industry, local schools, parents, and organizations that might 
give support. Prepare to share this as part of your presentation. 



After the students have prepared their presentations, they may want to 
go "on the road" with them. Exhibits can be set up in the school or 
public library so other students can see them. Talk to your principal 
about holding a school-wide assembly. There may be other students 
who want to get involved in the activities. A Parent Night or Com- 
munity Night could be set up to info.m others, not only about the 
issues, but also about what students have been doing to resolve them. 
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In Conclusion: 



The actual implementation of solutions may be a year long, or longer, 
process for some of your students. You may find that your class will 
be involved throughout the school year. Yon may wonder how you 
could possibly take any more classroom time for this issue. However, 
many of the activities can be integrated with other areas. For example, 
writing will undoubtedly be an activity that all groups will participate 
in. Public speakitig can also be incorporated into the solution-finding 
process. Students may get involved with state lawmakers and Icam 
about the legislative process or they may conduct scientific research 
through local zoos, water protecdon agencies, or universities. Posters 
and art work might be developed as a visual means of communicating 
information. Likewise, students may want to write a song, perform a 
play or choreograph a dance relating to their topic. They may also 
wish to survey pertinent people or obtain feedback on their proposed 
solutions. 

The possibilities for integrating this material into all content areas are 
limitless. But more importantly, we have found that through this "real 
life" content and the process of problem-solving and actually imple- 
menting solutions, students become highly motivated toward learning 
in general. In addition, students arc more creative and willing to take 
risks. Even the unniotivatcd learner begins to shine as he/she is able to 
independently take responsibility for learning. Parents report that their 
children have begun reading newspapers and watching educational 
television. Students become more involved in school, in the commu- 
nity, and in the world. And most importantly, they recognize their 
place as caretakers of one another and of the planet. 

It is imperative that the next generation have the skill and ability to 
effectively deal with the global challenges that will face them. The 
purpose of this series is to instill in students an awareness of the 
importance of taking action that will have a long-term, beneficial 
effect on the entire planet As problems bcconie more and more 
common, it is hoped that the next generation will have the sensitivity, 
the skills, and the desire to solve them. Our future, and our children's 
future, truly depend on what happens today. 
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Introduction 



A creative problem-solving process will be used to structure 
your efforts towards finding and then implementing solutions to 
your global challenge. This process provides a way to capture 
your dreams and hopes by putting them in a practical form that 
enables you to make positive contributions to your community 
and the world community, today and in the future. 



STEP 1— Problem Exploration 




Reflect for a moment on the many things you have learned 
about your global issue. Also reflect on how that information 
made you feel. Did you feel frightened or oven^^helmed from the 
scope of the problem? Do you have concern for the weii-being 
of others? In the space provided below, write down your 
feelings and thoughts about this issue. Include images, ideas, 
fears, or anything else associated with the problem. 



In small groups, discuss your feelings and thoughts sun-ounding 
this issue. Note how your feelings are similar to, or different 
from, other members' in the group. Be prepared to summarize 
your group discussion for the benefit of the whole class. 
Choose a spokesperson. 

Record the key ideas of your group on the back of this page or 
on a new sheet of paper. During the discussion, add any new 
bits of information to your list. 
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STEP 2 — Sharing Research 



Each group member will be asked to describe to the others his/ 
her Independent research project. Use the D«^a Retrieval Chart 
(see sample below) to categorize the Information you have 
learned as a result of the prbsentations. Each member's name 
should be listed in the Name column, and then for each person 
the who, what, whan, whero and why facts from their wori^. 
Also keep records of any new questions th^ 4 come up. Discuss 
ways to find the answers and assign responsibilities. Choose a 
new spokesperson to present your Data Retrieval Chart to the 
entire class. 



DATA RETRIEVAL CHART 



Name Who What When Where Why 















f 
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STEP 3 — ^Brainstorming Problems 



Step 3 has two aspects: the first Is to identify the many 
problems associated with your issue and the second is to define 
the specific problem which your group decides to address. 
By Identifying the problems surrounding the Issue, the proper 
definition can be determined, which Influences the quality and 
appropriateness of your solutions. 

In your group, brainstorm the problems related to your global 
issue. List your ideas below. 



Now go back and review your list. What problems go together? 
Cross out any problems that are repeated. Add new ones that 
may come up as you review the list. As a group, decide which 
problem to solve. 
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BRAINSTORMING PROBLEMS (con't) 



Problem Definition 



One of the ways to ciarify a problem is to phrase it as a 
question. Restating your problem as a question will make it 
dear and definite. This will also c^rect you to possible solutions. 
For example^ if your issue is the cfisposal of waste products in 
your dty, several questions could be formulated, such as: 

• How can we educate our community about its waste 
disposal problem? 

• In what ways could we reduce the amount of waste our 
community generates? 

• How can we limit the amount of disposable products 
used in our community? 

• What kind of recycling program could we create locally? 

There could be many other questions as well. As you can see 
by restating your problem as a question, the focus becomes 
more clear and you may be better prepared to seek answers. 
These answers will later suggest solutions which will lead you to 
a spedfic group project. For now, however, the task is to take 
your issue and tum it into a question. On the space provided 
below, write your group's issue: 



Working individually, take a couple of minutes to come up with 
two or three possible questions. You will want to include a 
strong action-oriented word in each of your questions such as 
any of the following: 

educate reduce enhance 

limit infonn promote 

decrease involve publidze 
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Write two or three questions that restate your issue on the 
following lines. Choose one of the action words above, or better 
yet, generate some of your own for each question you create. 
Circle the strong action word in each question: 

1 



2. 



3. 



Next, share the questions with your group. Choose one which 
is most fitting and write it below: 

Problem Question: 



Before beginning STEP 4 — Brainstorming Solutions, review 
the information you have gathered. Determine what new 
information you might need in order to solve this particular 
problem. 
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STEP 4 — ^Brainstorming Solutions 



List the solutions generated by your group discusston In the 
space below: 
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STEP 5— Evaluating Solutions 



In this step, you decide which solutions migh' i e most appro- 
priate for solving the problem. To avaluate youi solutions use 
the EVALUATION PROCESS FORM located on the next page. 
Decide on the top two solutions. Once you have used the 
EVALUATION GRID to determine your best solutions, discuss 
your results with the group to make sura that everyone agrees 
that this is the best solution. 
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Youth Summit Solution Evaluation Process 



SOIUTIONS: 
Rank in order 
your top 2 
solutions and 
Ust 


POSITIVE OUTCOMES ♦ 
Ust 3 positive 
outcomes for each 
solution 


NEGATIVE OUTCOMES- 

List 3 negative 
outcomes for each 
solution 


POSSIBLE SHORT- & LONG-TERM CONSEQUENCES: 
Ust the consequem^s that might result from 
the implementation of your solutions in a 5-. 
1 and 20-year time frame. Put a + or - by 
each consequence to signify whether it is 
positive or negative. 


SOLUTION «1: 






1 VFAR 


eve ADC 


10 YE/lRS 


90 YEARS 


SOLimONIS: 















GROUP TOPIC: GROUP MEMBERS: 

SPECIRC GROUP CHALLENGE: 
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Modifying Solutions 



Once your group has determined the best solution to your Issue, 
some modifications may be necessaiy. You may need to adjust 
your solution so that potential negative outcomes can be limited. 
To decide if you need to adjust your solution, answer the 
following questions: 

1 . What were some negative outcomes that could result from 
implementing your solution? 



2. How could you avoid these negative possibilities? 



3. Were there any possible negative short or long term 
consequences? if so, list these below. 



4. Based upon the information to the above questions, how 
could you adjust your solution to minimize potential negative 
outcomes or consequences? 



5. Writs out your modified solution in the space provided below: 



Congratulations! You should now have a well thought out 
solution to your group's selected problem. 
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STEP 6 — ^Action Planning 




You will now need to organize how to carry out your group's 
solution. Each of you wl!i have individual tasks to compfete. 
On the form below, write down your group action plan. 



Youth Summit Group Action Plan Form 



Group Topic: 

Grouo Members: (Please list first and last names.) 



Describe the specific problem your group decided to solve: 



List your best solution: 



List the specific steps your group will take to carry out the 
solution, beginning with what you will do first, second, third, 
and so on. Also list the name of the group member who will be 
responsible for doing each step: 



Create a timeline stating dates of completion for the steps listed 
above: 



Describe the end result of your e^orts. What exactly will you 
have accomplished? 
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% Student Activity 

Individual Commitment 



On the foilowing form, state the responsibilities you took on as 
part of your personal contribution toward solving a global 
problem. 



Youth Summit Statement of Individual 
Commitment to Work on an Area of 
Global Concern 



Name: 

Area of Global Concern: 



List the commitments you made to your group at the Summit: 



Please describe below any additional commitments you would 
like to make and pursue independently: 



ERIC 



Signature: Date:-_ 

Thank you for your efforts tc make the workJ a better place! 
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STEP 7 — ^Presenting Group 

Solutions 



Now that your group has (teterniined a solution and an action 
plan, the next step in the Youth Summit process is to develop a 
presentation to inform others of your efforts. Your group should 
create a 5- to 15-minute presentation. To help organize your 
ideas, follow the steps below: 

Step 1: Detemiine how you will inform the audience about your 
group's specific problem. What will you say or do to begin your 
presentation and how will you explain the Issue? 



Step 2: Outline below how you plan to describe your solution 
and action plan to the audience. Select at least two of the 
strategies listed below to include in your presentation. 

Presentation Strategies: 

charts, graphs, tables data sheets 

posters booklets, pamphlets, handouts 

illustrations, photographs overhead transparencies 

cartoons slides, video, music 

poems, songs, raps audience participation 
sl<its. plays, simulations 

Outline of your solution and the action plan portion of your 
presentation: 
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Step 3: If appropriate, how can your group engage the support 
of the audience In Implementing your solution? Ust ways that 
your group could involve community members, business and 
Industry, local schools, parents, and organizations who might 
give support. Prepare to share this as part of your presentation. 



Jr.'p 
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Summit Notes 



Use this space to record information presented by ttie other 
groups. Be ready to write down what you can do to help solve 
the various problems presented. 
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Glossary 



acid rain: the product of sulphur and nitrogen oxides in tiie 
atmospliere, from electrical power plants, industry, and auto 
emissions. Ttiese chemicals are transformed into acids and fall 
back to Earth as rain, sleet and snow. 

aigae: primitive, one-cetied or multi-celled plants, usually living 
in water and having no roots or stems. 

byproducts: something left over from the production of some- 
thing else, a secondary product. 

clilortne: a poisonous gas. 

contaminate: to mal^e impure or unuseable. 

corrosion: the process of dissolving or wearing away of metals. 

crustacean: a group of sea animals including lobsters, crabs, 
shrimp, and barnacles. 

deforestation: the process of clearing forests through cutting 
or burning. 

desaiination: the process of removing salt. 

dioxins: a group of poisonous chemicals. 

eco'ogy: the study of the relationship between organisms and 
their environment. 

ecosystem: a community of living spedes and their environ- 
ment that function as an ecological unit in nature. 

endangered: in danger, imperiled, threatened. 

extinct: the pennanent loss of a species of plant or animal. 

fertilizer: manmade chemicals used to improve the growth 
of plants. 

fungicide: manmade chemicals sprayed on farm crops to kill 
fungi growth. 

geotliermai: using ihe internal heat of the earth. 

habitat: the area or type of environment in which a plant or 
animal lives. 
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heavy metals: naturally occuring elements such as lead and 
mercury which can be hazardous when disposed of in concen- 
trated amounts. 

herbicide: manmade chemicals sprayed on farm crops to kill 
weeds. 

incineration: the burning of dangerous, lethal chemicals at sea 
In spedal incinerator ships. 

Insectidda: a manmrade chemical sprayed on fann crops to kill 
unwanted Insects. 

marine: having to do with the sea or oceans. 

offshore drilling: the building and use of large scale commer- 
cial oil wells in coastal waters. 

oil spill: the accidental or deliberate dumping of either cmde oil 
or refined oil into the oceans which can spread over vast areas. 

organic: having to do with living organisms; organic fanning 
is a method of fanning where no artificial chemicals are put on 
crops. 

PCBs (polyehlorlnated biphenois): highly toxic industrial 
byproducts which are often burned at sea and then dumped into 
sea waters. 

pesticides: manmade chemicals sprayed on farm crops to kill 
many types of pests, usually insects or rodents. 

pollutant: anything that pollutes; especially gaseous or chemi- 
cal waste. 

pollution: the contaminating of soil, water, or air by the dis- 
charge of toxic substances. 

raui^'^actlvity: the sudden emission of possibly dangerous 
radiation from unstable atomic substances. 

recycle: to reuse; to extract useful materials from garbage or 
waste and find a new use for them. 

red tide: the sudden turning of sea water, usually close to 
shore, to redcfish or brownish colors from massive growths of 
algae and other toxic micro-organisms. 

renewable: able to be used again. 

resources: an available supply of something that can be used. 
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runoff: the running of industrial waste, gart>ag9, farm chemi- 
cals, or topsoll from the land irto drains, streams and rivers, and 
then Into coastal waters. 

sediment: material that settles to the bottom In water; usually 
referring to topsoli or fine dirt. 

sedimentation: the deposit of large amounts of sediment; 
usually at the mouths of rivers. 

seepage: material that seeps or oozes. 

shellfish: any marine animal having a shell (crustaceans are 
shellfish). 

sludge: mud or slushy mire often coming from the treatment 
of sewage. 

solar radiation: radioactive enesgy coming from the sun. 

solvent: a liquid used to dissolve another substance; often a 
strong chemical used for cleaning. 

toxic: harmful, poisonous, deadly, destmctive. 
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Order these additional units to involve your 
students in solving global problems 



Our Only Earth Series 

A Global Issues Curriculum X/TS\ 

by Campbell and McKisson (1990) / 

Here's how you can empower your students with the infor- \ / 
mation and skills they will need to deal effectively with serious \^ ^un^P*^^ 
world issues. '-Jri- 

The Our Only Earth Series features six books that target six world problems— tropical deforestation, 
air pollution, poverty/hunger/ overpopulation, war, endangered species, and oceans. Each book 
infoiTOs students on the Issue and then empowers them to take action. 

Eight lessons In each book teach not only important content information, but also diverse learning 

skills including—cooperative learning, critical and creative thinking skills, research skills, problem 

soh'lng. and communication skills. A variety of activities in each book meets the varying learning 

styles of your students . . . kinesthetic, visual, musical, interpersonal, and independent activities 

enable all students to experience success while making the world a better place for all. 

Each book Includes— S 

♦ Fact Cards (for accelerated learning activity) 

♦ Student Handbook with overview of the global problem, kinesthetic classroom activity, 
geography activity, self-directed activity, scavenger hunt, and summit journal 

♦ Teacher's Guide 

This Is an Implementation of the curriculum developed with more than 2.000 Soviet and United 
States students Invohrcd in the International Youth Summits. The authors have conducted three 
U.S. /Soviet Youth Summits as well as summits in eight school districts in the U.S. They continue 
to be active and involved in the educational process at home and abroad. Grades 4-12. 



Each book is 80-100 pages. 8 V," z H". splralbound. 

The Future of Our Tropical Rainforests ZE02-W $ 16.95 

Our Troubled Skies ZE03-W $16.95 

Our Divided World: Poverty. Hunger. Overpopulation ZE04-W $16.95 

Wan The Global BatUefleld ZE05-W $16.95 

Endangered Species: Their Struggle to Survive ZE06-W $16.95 

The Ocean Crisis ZE07-W $16.95 




To orden write or call — 

You can also request a Jree copu of our current 
catalog showing other learning materials that 
foster whole-brain leamfng. crecdive thinking, and 
self-awareness. 
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Zephyr Press 

P.O. Box 13448-W 
Tucson. Arizona 85732-3448 
(602) 322-5090 



